THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
me hy Mr. Lincoln to report to him what I had seen and what I
thought of it. While I could not justify the lack of celerity in
Fremont's movements, I could conscientiously say that, if Fre-
mont had marched more rapidly and succeeded in placing his
forces athwart Stonewall Jackson's line of retreat, he would
prohahly not have been able to stop the enemy, very much
superior numerically, commanded by the fiercest fighter of the
South, but would have exposed himself to a disastrous defeat.
To be sure, a very self-reliant and resolute commander would
eagerly have taken the risk and strained every nerve to be on
the decisive spot on time. Fremont evidently was not of that
class. To him, the difficulties in the way were a matter of first
interest. It must be owned that they might well have discour-
aged a man of*no more than ordinary inspiration. I thought it
my duty to give them due weight in my letter to Mr. Lincoln. I
described the reduction of the regiments from the strength of
1000 men each to an average of not more than 400; their desti-
tution in tents, knapsacks, clothing, and shoes, many of the men
"marching barefooted through mud and over rocky ground ";
the miserable condition of the horses, having fed for a con-
siderable time on nothing but the grass around their camps;
the artillery horses hardly able to drag their pieces; only one
company of cavalry in the whole army tolerably mounted;
the temper of discontent among officers and soldiers, who
thought themselves neglected; the lack of properly organized
and equipped pioneer companies. I actually observed that, when
the march of the army was impeded by the breaking down of a
little bridge, an axe had to be borrowed from a farmer to repair
the damage, thus stopping the army for an hour, when the
bridge might have been made serviceable in five minutes by a
properly appointed pioneer company. I also ventured upon
some general suggestions as to the necessity of more unity of
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